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What is the advice which those most 
active in the formulation of state edu- 
cational policy offer to advocates of 
proposed school measures? Is lobbying 
effective, and if so, how should it be 
conducted? How does the legislator react 
to the pressure of mass delegations, to 
letters and petitions, to personal con- 
tacts? What are the major contributing 
forces behind the enactment of school 
legislation? 


These and similar questions have been 
the concern of researchers recently as 
they have probed into the area of state 
policy-making. The problems and processes 
which are involved in the development of 
legislation affecting education on a 
state-wide basis are perhaps less well 
known than the problems and processes of 
educational policy-making at the local 
level.1 Many of the basic policies for 
education are determined at the state 
level. In virtually every legislative 
session, legislators make decisions 
which bring about changes in these basic 
policies. Under such circumstances, it 
is quite important that school adminis- 
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trators and school board members under- 
stand and participate in the process 
through which the best possible deci- 
Sions may be reached. 


Agents in State Policy Formation 


In a study of state policy formation 
relative to educational finance in Wis- 
consin, Hornbostel* concluded that con- 
tributions were made to its enactment by 
the legislature, the Governor, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Supreme Court, the Attorney General, 
and interest groups. He identified a co- 
operative interrelationship of functions 
in which the Supreme Court provided 
guidance to the legislature in the for- 
mation of policy and the Attorney Gen- 
eral provided guidance to the State Su- 
perintendent. The Governor was concerned 
with maintaining established policy, but 
had a receptiveness to new proposals. He 
found that policy innovations came pri- 
marily from the Office of the State Su- 
perintendent and from the legislature, 
with the most acceptable ones developed 
and refined by interim legislative com- 
mittees which were appointed to function 
between legislative sessions. Interest 
groups appeared to be most effective in 
helping to determine the kinds of policy 
innovations proposed by the State Super- 
intendent and interim committees of the 
legislature, and in influencing legis- 
lators to accept or reject the proposed 
innovations. Favorable support of pro- 
posals by interest groups appeared to be 
a legislative asset, but no guarantee of 
passage. 


The Interim Legislative Committee 


Battles has suggested that state de- 
partments of education assume more 


leadership in the development of inno- 


vations.? The advisability of this pro- 
posal was questioned, however, by 
Hornbostel, who saw a danger of conflict 
in roles if the agency responsible for 
the smooth administration of legislative 
policy were to assume major responsibil- 
ity for innovations to that policy. He 
Saw greater promise in the work of 
interim legislative committees which 
could sift and weigh proposals from many 
sources in a relatively leisurely man- 
ner, at a time when the pressure of af- 
fairs characterizing a legislative ses- 
sion was not felt. These committees 
could draw into their deliberation the 
contributions of different interest 
groups, as well as the special knowledge 
available from the office of the chief 
state school officer, the state school 
board associations, and associations of 
school administrators. The institution- 
alization of the interim committee idea 
in the form of state legislative coun- 
cils has occurred in more than forty 
states in the last decade. Thus, the 
interim committee approach has been 
formalized in a way which permits con- 
tinuity of effort toward improvement of 
the governmental process. The Council of 
State Governments,* which serves as a 
valuable clearing-house for ideas and 
innovations among the forty-eight states, 
was active in the development of the 
legislative council idea. 


Leaders in School Legislation Speak 


A recent study by Johnson® in Missouri 
examined the process through which a 
legislative act affecting the schools 
was developed, and appraised the methods 
used by the people who most directly 
were involved in shaping this important 
instrument of state policy. In 1948, the 
Missouri legislature, after two decades 
of survey and discussion, created an act 
to reorganize the school districts of 
the state. This law reduced the unwieldly 
number of school districts and estab- 
lished a sound structure within which 
local school programs could be expected 
to improve. This action was possible 
only because many organizations and many 
people, both lay and professional, pro- 
vided the leadership necessary to secure 
its enactment. 


The people who effectively contributed 
to the enactment of the reorganization 
bill were identified and interviewed. 
They included both professional educat- 
ors and lay persons. These leaders were 


asked to recount and evaluate their con- 
tributions to the program. Thetr com- 
posite story yields some valuable in- 
sights into the policy-making process as 
it operates at the level of a state 
legislature. 


Lobbying a Necessity 


State law-makers are asked to perform 
a difficult task. For a period of five 
or six months of each legislative year, 
elected representatives leave their own 
private businesses and assemble in the 
state capitol to consider hundreds of 
bills favoring interests ranging from 
the general to the purely selfish. Each 
legislator needs, and usually seeks, 
help and advice from some source, for he 
does not have the time nor the human 
capacity to assess fully the intent and 
consequences of every bill. Results of 
studies, advice from trusted confidants, 
even the service of the lobbyists, be- 
come necessary to the orderly discharge 
of their legislative obligations. The 
lobbyist, defined in the best sense as a 
man representing a clientele because of 
his special knowledge in the particular 
field concerned, can render a real serv- 
ice to his clientele and also to the 
harassed legislator if his methods are 
ethical and his integrity is recognized. 


Legislators become impatient with 
time-consuming conferences and inter- 
views during which subjects are treated 
philosophically or in generalities. They 
seek facts and knowledge of effects 
which identify the desirable alterna- 
tives for action. They live and work 
under constant pressure during the 
legislative session and become inured to 
the "garden variety" of pressure, while 
keeping, however, a highly sensitive ear 
turned to the actions and words of auth- 
orities and representative groups con- 
cerned with particular legislation. 


They read their mail and answer it. 
They actually seek advice themselves, 
though much advice which is gratuitously 
offered is ignored. Many legislators 
keep their own counsel and listen more 
than they speak. 


Committee Hearings 


Committee hearings on all important 
bills are a necessary part of the legis- 
lative process. Sometimes, of course, 
committee hearings are merely "window 
dressing," because the decision under 
discussion already has been made. Some- 
times, in fact, the major part of 
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decision-making is accomplished when the 
committee is appointed. For this reason 
the leaders interviewed felt that any 
expression of interest and assistance 
which facilitates good appointments to 
educational committees is repaid in a 
strengthened legislative leadership di- 
recting school bills. 


Many of the leaders interviewed were 
critical of professional educators in 
their appearances before legislative 
committees and conference groups. Their 
comments included such statements as: 
"Teachers are very poor in legislative 
hearings." "Teachers are selfish...they 
think of themselves first and children 
second." "They make a poor showing in 
hearings...talk too much...become too 
impatient." "Too often educators give 
the idea that they resent questions... 
"Don't ask why...I've told you we need 


itt...' This is the very worst thing 
possible." "They all live in an Ivory 
Tower." 


Battles, ® on the other hand, found in 
an Oklahoma study that state teachers' 
associations possess "startling politi- 
cal power," and questioned the appropri- 
ateness of lodging such power in a 
single group. Apparently there is wide 
variety in the degree of effectiveness 
with which educators work with state 
legislatures in different situations. 


Delegations to the Capitol 


In the Missouri study, concerned as 
the leaders were with effective ap- 
proaches to legislators, many contacts 
were judged to be of little or no value. 
Sometimes large groups of people are 
sent to the Capitol to "fight" for a 
bill, packing the gallery and the open 
committee hearings, milling around in 
the Capitol halls, "button-holing" 
legislators, and in general creating 
confusion through these mass tactics to 
attract attention to a bill. This tech- 
nique, employed from the early days of 
statehood and still used by some state- 
wide organizations, generally was de- 
plored by the leaders interviewed. They 
felt that such techniques upset the 
legislators who were sponsoring the 
bills which prompted this show of sup- 
port. It made these legislators feel 
harried over the obvious pressure and 
it embarrassed them before other legis- 
lators. The application of such pressure 
when seeking support of a bill was found 
to be ineffective. However, such mass 
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pressure was said to be effective when 
attempting to kill a bill. 


Letters to Legislators 


Somewhat the same attitude was re- 
flected in comments about the techniques 
of "writing your legislator a letter." A 
barrage of letters, telegrams, and phone 
calls, sparked by an "SOS" or general 
alert given by some organization, have a 
tendency to backfire. Legislators par- 
ticularly resent a deluge of letters all 
containing the same plea--"support bill 
number such-and-such." It is suspected 
that many of these people do not even 
know the particulars of the bill they 
mention. Such letters follow a pattern. 
One senator "sorts them in stacks and 
dictates a reply for each stack." The 
greatest error seems to be made when 
the organization's plea for mass action 
includes a sample letter. Far too many 
people unthinkingly will send this same 
message to their representatives. 
Legislators know that little thought 
goes into such letters. It is too often 
the technique of minority groups, and 
its employment invites the suspicion 
that only a relatively few persons ac- 
tually are concerned. 


The leaders interviewed pointed out, 
however, that individual letters written 
by many people do have a real value. If 
each person, understanding the issues, 
writes his own interpretation in a short, 
concise letter, it will receive atten- 
tion. This approach is most effective if 
the letter is written to thewriter's own 
representative, for the correspondent 
represents a vote which is identified by 
name. Legislators desire intelligent 
letters. Leaders know that a letter to a 
legislator can help the writer as well 
as the receiver. It gives the writer a 
sense of participation. It makes him 
aware of his own contribution. This 


feeling of being involved in the activ- 
ity is a help in seeking general ac- 
ceptance of a move or program. 


Personal Contact 


All of the leaders interviewed in 
Johnson's study stated that a personal, 
individual meeting with a legislator is 
the most effective of all techniques. 
This effort can produce a substantial 
influence when the individual, whose po- 
sition is understood and honored, meets 
the legislator under favorable condi- 
tions. Many leaders stressed the point 
that people in the local communities can 


work better with their own representa- 
tives on "home ground" rather than by 
coming to the Capitol. This personal 
contact is superior to a letter from the 
same person to his legislator. Educators 
are most effective when they can per- 
suade local people to write or see 
legislators themselves. In most legis- 
lation the individual contact with key 
leaders is the decisive factor in 
achieving success. Legislators them- 
selves favor this personal contact tech- 
nique and use it extensively in their 
own support and sponsorship of legisla- 
tion. The principal factor in its suc- 
cess is the personal confidence the 
legislator has in the person making the 
contact. 


Suggestions and Cautions 


Personal contact with legislators car- 
ries with it many stern obligations, if 
effective action is to result. Some 
leaders, perhaps reviewing their own ac- 
tivities, felt that it takes years of 
experience to understand legislators and 
to be of best service as a lobbyist. Any 
help in support of a bill requires some 
preparation. A person must be sure of 
his case before approaching a legis- 
lator. He must know the good side of the 
proposition and have supporting facts to 
illustrate and prove his position. He 
must be prepared to answer questions 
which undoubtedly will be asked regard- 
ing the cost of the plan. He should know 
the probable arguments against the bill 
and the persons and agencies who will 


oppose it. His own record must be 
clean--a good personal reputation for 
square dealing~-and, where possible, 
have proven worth through previous con- 
tacts with the legislator. If a leader 
is in an effective position for frequent 
personal contact with legislators, it is 
best to avoid excitement over every edu- 
cational bill that comes along. The 
legislators frequently get tired of 
hearing constantly from certain individ- 
uals about many minor bills. 


-FOR YOUR PLANNING 


your own state? 


Certain cautions were given by the 
leaders interviewed. Never "two-time a 
legislator...saying one thing to one 
legislator and something else to an- 
other." On educational bills give advice 
based on a conviction of what is good 
for everyone. When passed these bills 
are state laws, not district laws. Give 
consideration to other groups. Education 


should not be approached as a partisan 
issue. Though circumstances sometimes 
make this very difficult, educators in 
their contacts with legislators should 


avoid the party label. Legislators, re- 
gardless of their often expressed criti- 
cism of school men, desire the support 


of professional educators. 


Proponents of educational legislation 
constantly must seek the forces that are 
interested and concerned with schools. 
When these forces can be coordinated, 
they produce effective power, easily 
seen and understood by legislators. 
Teachers themselves should not attempt 
to "carry the bill" alone on educa- 
tional matters. Many leaders feel that 
citizens' groups--school board associ- 
ations, PTA, chamber of commerce organ- 
izations, veterans' groups, service 
clubs, and others--should furnish the 
leadership in legislative contacts, 
thereby enabling professional school 
people to remain in the background. 
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